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A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 
SoyLe is the capital of one of the smallest counties 
in England ; it is an assize town, and our funny 
man (O yes, we have one ; he once sent a joke to 
Punch !) asserts, on every opportunity, that the 
persons who conferred that honour upon it were 
very bad judges of a size. The population, indeed, 


| only consists of two thousand inhabitants, and I 


am one of them: as junior partner in the bank, 
open on ordinary occasions from eleven to three, 
and on market-days from ten to five, I may add, an 
important one of them. Our street is broad, our 
shop-windows beautiful, the red bear which squats 
‘begging’ (as if for custom) over the portico of our 
principal inn is of gigantic size, and, as a work of 
art, unique. Yet the passing stranger might think 
us dull. He would, however, be mistaken: the 
assizes are followed by a ball; the militia training 
is followed by a ball; the hunting season is closed 
by a ball; and there is an annual county ball. 
Four balls in the year! On these occasions, the 
Red Bear, on whose premises the assembly-rooms 
are situated, is full, overflowing into beds out; but 
generally strangers are scarce, unless you except 
the bagmen, who make themselves at home every- 
where, and are never really strangers—all the 
world’s their shop, and all the men and women 
merely buyers. It was different in the days of 
coaches (not so distant as you may imagine), for 
then travellers on their way to the picturesque 
country twenty miles farther on, would often 
sojourn with us for a night; pedestrian tourists 
almost invariably did so. Now they all pass us by 
in the railway trains without notice, unless some 
lover of architecture cries out: ‘What a fine old 
church for such a pokey little place !’ 

Of course we have dinner and other private 
parties ; but the only public entertainment provided 
for Soyle and its environs, besides the balls, is a 
billiard-room, also attached to the beneficent Red 
Bear. Here there is a pool every afternoon, from 
three till half-past five or thereabouts. In the 
evening the room is full of the bagmen and trades- 
men of the place, so the gentry never enter it after 


dinner. This is no great disadvantage, for most 
of them live from two to five miles off. The 
doctor, indeed, has a house in the actual town, the 
vicar (who, however, does not indulge in pool) 
resides within a stone’s-throw of the church, and I 
have to lodge at the bank; but we are excep- 
tions. 

I hope that no one will be shocked; I know 
that all games of billiards are looked upon with 
dread by many an anxious mother, and that more 
than one respectable gentleman, who would rather 
forego his dinner than allow the balance at his 
banker’s to sink below three figures, would frown 
at the idea of that banker making a habit of 
attending at a board of green cloth every afternoon. 
But, really, we are not fast. Colonel Rayner, if 
ever he had any wild-oats, had sown them long 
before his crop of white hairs came; Mr Rice, 
chairman of the board of magistrates, never shews 
any desire, like Shakspeare’s beadle, to do those 
things for which he punishes others; Captain 
Woodwall, R.N. has lost all bad naval habits, 
except an occasional hasty interjection, with his 
left leg; Mr Long, of model-farm celebrity, is as 
innocent as one of his own fat bullocks ; Dr Keane 
is respected by all except the rabbits and frogs 
which come into his experimental hands, and if 
he has a secret penchant, it is merely for man- 
slaughter ; Mr Ricktus indulges in punning, but 
that is his only vice. If you observe that it had 
need be, I do not contradict you. There are 
several others who occasionally drop into the 
billiard-room—men generally engaged in hunting, 
or shooting, or fishing, or who only reside in the 
neighbourhood for a portion of the year, and some 
of these may have reprehensible inclinations, but 
if so, they repress them, overawed by the virtue 
of the habitués. Of these latter, I am the youngest, 
and used till lately to pass, therefore, as the most 
frolicsome. Yet I was, and am, the slowest of the 
slow. The school at which I was educated was 
conducted on Pestalozzian principles ; the private 
tutor who had charge of my adolescence, for I 
never went to college, was a mild clergyman. I 
have had no fiery ordeal to go through, and do not 
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particularly regret the fact. It seems to me that 
all young men who have been ‘ wild’ suffer from 
debt and indigestion. 

One wet afternoon last autumn we had a very 
full meeting; three dog-carts and a two-wheeled 
omnibus stood under the shed in the yard of 
the Red Bear as I passed through it on my 
way from the bank; and six players were as- 
sembled in the billiard-room, some taking their 
cues from the boxes in which they were kept 
securely locked, others chalking the tops, all 
preparing for the combat in some way or other, 
except Mr Rice, whose age, trembling hand, and 
gouty toe unfitted him for playing himself, 
though he took great delight in criticising the per- 
formances of others from the raised seat which he 
occupied, and at times, when the chances were 
considerably in his favour, staking sixpence on the 
division of this or that competitor. Joe the 
marker gave out the balls; he was but a lad, and 
his voice was cracking; indeed, he had been a 
chorister till lately, but the failure of his organ 
had unfrocked him. 

‘Red plays upon white, he squeaked out in a 
shrill treble. ‘ Yellow ’s his player, he added in a 
gruff bass. 

Red was Captain Woodwall, who balanced him- 
self on his leg of flesh, while the timber one stuck 
out stiffly behind him, and dribbled his ball up to 
the white with that care which the commencement 
of every enterprise demands. 

*Yellow on red’ (bass). ‘Green’s his player’ 
(treble). 

The owner of green was the doctor, six foot two 
in his eo thin as an eel, and very short- 
sighted. He adjusted his spectacles, blew his nose, 
placed himself about two yards from the table, on 
which he almost lay, and looked along his cue as 
if it had been a gun, as he made his stroke. 

Mr Long played next. ‘Tut, tut, dear me,’ he 
said, when the ball had ceased rolling. ‘I have 
left you tight under the cushion, doctor. I am so 
sorry. I did not do it on purpose, I assure you.— 
I have left my ball safe,’ he added to me, who 
played next—‘ quite unintentional, I assure you ; 
an n is such a bad colour to play on—I dis- 
like Fein on it very much myself.’ 

‘I think there’s a double,’ said I. 

‘No, cried Mr Rice; ‘it’s as safe as a church.’ 

‘An Irish church, then!’ cried Ricktus, as the 
ball rolled into a pocket—not the one I had in 
view, though. Some of us tried a smile, but it was 
forced—Ricktus had made that joke so often. 

So the game went on, the best player being 
Colonel Rayner, who, however, sony touched a 
pool, as he always ptiey for hazards, and never 
or safety. Indeed, he evidently liked to be killed 
out, because then he could sit up by Mr Rice and 
chat with him about county business uninterrupt- 
edly. Not but what conversation was an important 
item with everybody—the proceedings often being 
suspended for several minutes while some subject 
of general interest was being discussed ; and what 
with that, and Dr Keane’s elaborate rubbing of his 
spectacles, and Mr Ricktus’s jokes, and Captain 

oodwall’s habit of taking a pinch of snuff before 
he — and the general custom of going round 
the table to inspect the ball to be aimed at as 
narrowly as if it were the apple which William 


Tell did not shoot off the parting of his son’s hair, 
we did not get through many pools in the after- 
noon. 

This first game, however, was terminated at last, 
and Joe was collecting the balls in his wicker- 
bottle, preparatory to giving them out afresh, when 
the door of the room opened, and the eyes of all 
gene upon that rare phenomenon, a stranger. 

e was a man who, I suppose, must be called 
good looking, for his features were regular, his 
hair and moustache black, and his figure well set 
up. He was dressed as if for a wedding, with 
shining hat and boots, and a flower in his button- 
hole, and gloves that fitted like a lady’s. He had 
a very small umbrella in his hand, and a very 
large cigar in his mouth, and, though we all glared 
coldly upon him, he was not abashed one jot, but 
strolled carelessly up to the cue-rack, and observed, 
aw as possible: ‘Marker, I will take a 

all.’ 

Well, why not? It was a public room, though 
we were in the habit of appropriating it. The 
stranger was in his rights. 

‘Have you no other cues than these, boy? Why, 
they are as crooked as rams’ horns. Never ial ; 
this is pretty straight ; I think it was originally a 
punt pole; still, it will do.’ 

It did do: if the tool was bad, the workman was 
good, and he slaughtered us all round in a brilliant 
manner. He was welcome to do that, but I did 
not like the airs he gave himself. When he found 
that the value of a life was but sixpence, he smiled 
superciliously. When he had to pay one, Mr Long 
having fluked him, he pulled out a handful of 
gold to search for the modest coin; when that 
gentleman remarked that his success was the result 
of an accident, he begged him not to apologise ; 
and when, shortly afterwards, the same Mtr cand 
missed putting him into an easy pocket, and ex- 
plained that it was in consequence of there being 
no chalk on his cue, he told him that there was 
still less cause for excuse, and he forgave him 
entirely. He also asserted that the table, of which 
we were proud, was a ‘beast. Worse still, he 
silenced our wit. He was just about to play upon 
Mr Ricktus, when some one called the marker’s 
attention to the fact that the fire was going out. 

‘Is it? Lock the door, then, quick!’ cried our 
joker. 

‘I say, said the stranger, rising from his con- 
templated stroke, and looking the culprit gravely 
in the face, ‘ before dinner, you know! 

‘I am aware of Dr Johnson’s opinion,’ said 
Ricktus, rather discomforted, ‘and I suppose you 
agree with him, that the man who would make a 
pun would pick a pocket.’ 

‘ He will have to pick a ball out of one,’ said the 
stranger, and plumped him in. 

Mr Long was somewhat hypochondriacal, and 
felt the need sometimes of a little stimulant ; but, 
as he could do nothing without an apology, he 
always carried a medicine-glass in his pocket, and 
measured his brandy out by it. He went through 
that performance on the afternoon in question : 
the brandy brought him by the waiter was, as 
usual, an ordinary wine-glassful, and it exactly 
fitted his measure ; but he poured it from the little 
‘go’ into the graduated medicine-glass with the 
utmost gravity, mixed it with water in a tumbler, 
and made a face as he swallowed the first gulp. 

‘Ah, thanks for reminding me!’ cried the 
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stranger; ‘it is my medicine-time too.—Waiter, 
bring me a peg, double-shotted.’ 

‘Yessir’ said the waiter ; ‘ but I rather think we 
are hout of it.’ 

‘What! No soda-water ?’ 

‘Oh, yessir”’ 

‘I see; you don’t understand civilised English 
here. Put two glasses of brandy to one bottle of 
soda, and bring it. Is that plain ?’ 

Thus he aspersed our civilisation, as he had 
slandered our table, and chaffed some of ourselves. 
Yet I cannot say that he was absolutely insolent ; 
all that he said might have passed off very well 
if he had been even slightly intimate with us, and 
it seemed absurd to resent it. It was his manner 
which provoked me more than his actual words, 
and that I cannot describe. Not that he was 
vulgar ; the fellow had lived a good deal in the 
society of gentlemen, and his ease was not alto- 
gether ill-bred. Colonel Rayner’s name was called 
once, when he neglected his turn to play; the 
stranger caught it, and when the colonel had made 
his stroke, he addressed him, said that he had a letter 
of introduction from his son, and begged to take 
that opportunity of delivering it. The old man 
ran his eye over the note, smiled cordially, and held 
out his hand to the young one. 

‘A friend of Charles’s is sure to be welcome,’ 
said he. ‘ You have left the regiment ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the stranger: ‘1 was sick to death 
of India, and having come into a property which 
made me independent of the service, I resolved to 
cut it.’ 

‘Well, Mr Saurin,’ replied the colonel, ‘I can- 
not blame you, for I did much the same thing 
myself, only rather later in life.’ 

‘ And I want to follow your example in another 
matter also,’ said Saurin, ‘and that has brought 
me to Soyle. You are colonel of the militia of this 
county, and I am going to ask you for a commis- 
sion in it. I have a theory that a man who has 
been in the service ought to turn his experience to 
some account, though he may find soldiering all 
the year round and an Indian life too irksome. 

«Quite right, quite right,’ cried the colonel, 
whose hobby was pricked. ‘Where are you 
staying ?” 

*T have got a bed in this house.’ 

‘Oh, that must not be: you must shift your 
quarters to my place—to-morrow.’ 

The colonel remembered, just in time, that Mrs 
Rayner did not like a guest being brought in to 
sleep without due notice being given. 

About dinner, she was not so particular, and 
the hospitable old gentleman invited him for that 
evening. 

‘ By-the-bye, Robert, he added to me, ‘ you are 
coming to us to-night: that is capital; you can 
drive ier Saurin over.’ 


For two years of my life, I loved in silence. It 
is a stupid sort of thing to do, unless you are a 
poet, and can make beautiful verses about it, and 
even then I think it must be better to get another 
fellow to love in silence, and be beautiful about 
him. But in my case it was exceptionally absurd, 
for of all men a banker ought to know better than 
to let his capital lie idle. I did know better, 
and determined daily either to get some interest 
for my affection, or transfer the stock ; which deter- 
minations were never acted upon, as I could not 


summon sufficient resolution to tell my love, 
Nature and education had combined to make me 
timid in the presence of women, and Peepie 
Rayner was such an imposing specimen. Peepre ! 
Was there ever such an absurd name for a girl five 
feet nine in height, set up like a grenadier, with 
the figure of a Juno, an aquiline nose, eyes that 
could flash, so that the rashest of men would 
hardly have dared trust her in a powder-magazine. 
Peepie! Parents and nurses are so perverse: it 
was affectionate for Perpetua, which was the name 
she was christened by, and was quite suitable. I 
have often wondered why, in these days when 
thrones are going begging, no one thought of 
making a queen of her; she looked the character 
all over; so did her mother, whom they might have 
found another little monarchy for too. I don’t 
think the colonel would have minded ; I fancy he 
grew tired at times of being the only subject. I 
have heard that Colonel Rayner was rather a 
martinet when he was in the army, and that in 
his dealings with Asiatics, who did not appreciate 
the British rule, he was very severe. As a dashing 
cavalry officer and terrible swordsman, he had 
won a great reputation, slicing his enemies like 
cucumbers, while retaining the coolness of those 
vegetables ; yet Mrs Rayner ruled him, 

Tt was a warning, for Peepie was a second 
edition of her mother, and had never had any 
brothers to teach her the rights of man, But men 
in love don’t take warning. I was prepared for 
any amount of servitude, and I thought some- 
times that she would not object to take ms 
mand of me ; only, if I asked her, and she refused, 
I should lose her society altogether, and I could 
not bring myself to risk that. 

When a lover is accepted, and feels safe, he 
generally likes to introduce another man to his 
intended ; but when in doubt, he hates it. I 
hated it. Not that I introduced Saurin to Peepie ; 
but I brought him, and therefore had the air of 
doing so. And he made himself very agreeable, 
not to me, indeed, but to the ladies. His manner 
with women was quite different from that which he 
had with men. He was in turns deferential, sug- 
gestive, admiring, enthusiastic; that is, he had 
tact. And he had no accomplishments, which is 
an excellent thing in man. A man with an 
accomplishment poses himself before a girl as a 
rival instead of an admirer. If he is superior, he 
damps and snubs her; if inferior, she despises 
him, Again, so long as you discover no merit at 
all, you get credit for a great deal, on the principle 
that you must have been created for some purpose 
or another ; but once shew your talents, and you 
are at as great a disadvantage as the card-player 
who shews his hand. If you have a fistful of 
trumps, or surpassing genius, of course you can 
carry all before you; but average hands and 
mediocre attainments should be kept dark. Now, 
I played a little, and sang a little, and Saurin 
patronised me in such a manner as to leave the 
impression that he could do far better if he chose, 
though I don’t believe he had more ear than a 
toad. He talked to Mrs Rayner of her son, to 
Peepie of her brother, until he found out their 
hobbies, and then he talked of them. Mrs Rayner 
went in heavily for idiots. While travelling abroad 
the year before, she had been shewn over an 
asylum by an exceedingly polite philanthropist, 
and had fidgeted after a similar establishment 
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in her own county ever since. Saurin took an 
intense interest in the subject at once. 

‘ Learn to like to be washed, and to make mats! 
You don’t say so!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Have you many 
in this neighbourhood ?’ 

‘Well, yes; there are so many of our Sunday- 
school children on the extreme verge of idiotcy, 
that a certain average must pass the line, one 
would say. One poor creature I have seen, in a 
neighbouring village, dancing about, and persecuted 
by the boys.’ 

‘Dear, dear, yes ; I have witnessed similar cases 
myself. Not converted to washing, and incapable, 
I should say, of making mats. I am sure you 
deserve success. Have you begun yet to raise 
subscriptions ?’ 

“We have already got a few names.’ 

‘May I be allowed the privilege of adding 
mine ?’ 

Presently Mrs Rayner called to me in great 
excitement: ‘Oh Robert, your friend has sub- 
scribed one hundred pounds!’ 

This was not the first time that I had heard of 
the proposed asylum; but I had hitherto put off 
the question of becoming a patron, though fully 
expecting to have to part with a ten-pound note 
some day. And now this confounded fellow had 
gone and bulled the market in that reckless fashion. 
I could not give less than he did, situated as I was. 
So I put a good face on the matter (at least I hope 
so; I tried), and inscribed my name for another 
hundred at once. But this had not the same 
effect. It was a matter of course that I should 
subscribe, while the strdnger’s generosity was 
spontaneous and unexpected. 

Mrs Rayner was quite overpowered, and wanted 
Saurin to take up his abode in the house that very 
night. And when the difficulty about luggage was 
voted fatal to that plan, she insisted on his becom- 
ing a permanent guest on the very next day. 

‘I am so glad that you brought your friend 
over: a most worthy young man he seems to be,’ 
she said to me privately. 

‘He is not my friend ; I know nothing of him,’ 
I replied, in a tone so unlike my ordinary mild 
accents, that Mrs Rayner stared. It was bad 
enough that the mother took the fellow up so 
warmly ; it was worse that he succeeded so well 
with the daughter. I had always found Peepie a 
difficult girl to talk to. She would let you take 
up subject after subject, and drop it again without 
helping you to keep it up a bit: it was like play- 
ing rackets against a fellow who never strikes the 
ball in his turn. But with Saurin she laughed and 
chattered in the most animated way. 

‘What a pleasant man your friend is,’ she re- 
marked to me, when he had left her for awhile, 
to wind a little more web round her mother. 

‘I am glad that you like him,’ I untruthfully 
answered ; ‘ but he is not my friend.’ 

* Anyhow, he is great fun,’ said she. But I could 
not see it. 

Saurin likewise approved of Peepie ; at least I 
am informed that the Thorrible slangy phrase which 
he applied to her as I drove him home that night 
was intended to be complimentary. ‘ Rather a 
fetching girl that,’ was his familiar observation. I 
made no reply. 

Next day, he rose rather in my estimation. I 
received a letter from Cash, Cross, and Dorser, the 
great London firm, placing five hundred pounds to 


the credit of Mr Philip Saurin ; and a balance does 
make a difference. He looked into the office in the 
course of the morning, asked whether the money 
had arrived, and took a cheque-book. That after- 
noon, he installed himself in Colonel Rayner’s 
house, 

In the evening, there was a large dinner-party, 
and the new-comer was introduced to several of 
the county magnates. I do not think that he 
succeeded so well with them as he had with the 
Rayners, who were predisposed in favour of one 
who brought them a letter of introduction from 
the son and brother in India. Our landed people 
are under the impression that all persons who 
have not the advantage of belonging to the county, 
should shew some sense of that misfortune in 
a subdued manner; and this young man was 
decidedly bumptious. He intimated an intention 
of settling in the neighbourhood, asked if there 
were any estates in the market, as, if so, he might 
probably become a purchaser. And when it was 
remarked in conversation that Sir Peter Snaffles 
was about to give up the hounds, he said that he 
should not mind hunting the county himself. 
Imagine a stranger introduced into the Carlton, 
and proposing himself incidentally as leader of the 
Conservative party, and you may form some idea 
of the effect produced. 

‘Your friend is rather a forward young man,’ 
was the remark which was several times made to 
me, and I invariably replied, in tones which shewed 
more and more irritation, that Saurin was not my 
friend ; that he brought a letter of introduction to 
Colonel Rayner from Charles, and that was all I 
knew about him. I might have spared my breath 
and temper—no one heeded me, and as this odious 
fellow’s sponsor I had to stand—I, whose appetite 
faded at the thought of his being under the same 
roof as Peepie ! 

At the end of a week, he came into the bank one 
morning, and announced that he had to go to 
Liverpool on business. 

‘Awful bore,’ he said ; ‘but it can’t be helped. 
I am afraid I shall have to go on to Paris, and may 
not be back here for a couple of months. How- 
ever, then I shall settle. Sims is in treaty to buy 
Caw-caw Lodge for me. It won’t make a bad 
little hunting-box. Hope to see you there, old 
fellow, and have some jolly evenings. The money 
for the purchase will be lodged here in a day or 
two. By-the-bye, I wish you would let me know 
when it is paid in’ 

He left two addresses, one at Bristol, the other 
at Paris, with dates when letters were to be sent 
to either place, and then said good-by: he had 
only a short time to catch the train, Passing 
through the outer office, he stopped to draw his 
balance. ‘I declare I was nearly starting on m 
journey without the wheel-grease,’ he cried bac 
to me, where I stood at the door of my private 
room. At that moment, a stranger came in and 
asked for me. I stepped forward, and invited him 
to enter my room. He was a gentlemanly looking 
young fellow with a pale face, which was the 
whiter for a very black moustache. 

‘I think I have an account with you,’ he said 
when seated ; ‘I directed five hundred pounds to 
be paid in to my name—Saurin.’ 

*Saurin !’ I cried aghast. ‘Why, he has just 
left ; he,was drawing out the money as you came 
into the office.’ 
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‘Oh, I noticed a man who seemed to conceal his 
face from me very carefully ; no doubt the rascal 
who stole my portmanteau at Marseille. We had 
better stop him at once, and explain afterwards,’ 

I caught up my hat, and darted off towards the 
station, followed by the new Mr Saurin. He had 
not introduced himself quite so rapidly as it 
appears on paper, and No. 1 Saurin having a fly 
waiting for him at the door, and the station being 
more than a quarter of a mile off, he had a good 
start. The train ran in when we had a couple of 
hundred yards still to go, and when we reached 
the station-door it was locked. However, a porter 
who knew me let us in. I hurriedly explained 
matters ; and our man was made to descend igno- 
miniously from the carriage in which he had com- 
fortably ensconced himself, and given into custody. 

It turned out that his real name was Purvis. 
He had really been in the service once, but had 
been turned out of it for dishonourable practices. 
After that, he had got some clerk’s appointment at 
Calcutta, and losing it in due course, had returned 
to England at the same time as Saurin, with whom 
he had scraped acquaintance. On the journey 
home, Saurin fell ill with fever, and had to stop at 
Marseille, and Purvis was brute enough to take 
advantage of his helplessness, and neal the port- 
manteau and desk, which enabled him first to 
learn his affairs and arrangements, and then to 
personate him, with a view to getting hold of the 
five hundred pounds, 

Luck had favoured him immensely, Saurin’s 
reason for wishing to go to Soyle directly he 
reached England, and for providing himself with 
a letter of introduction to Colonel Rayner, from 
his brother-officer Charles, was, that he had set his 
affections on a young lady whom he had met in 
India, and who was now residing with her family 
near Soyle. Had these people been at home, the 
impostor would have been discovered at once. As 
it was, he got a clear week ; and why he did not 
make off before, I cannot imagine. 

That he did not, saved the bank the better part 
of five hundred pounds, though, personally, the 
fellow let me in for that hundred which he was 
the cause of my promising to the Idiot Asylum. 
Mrs Rayner tried to get a second hundred out of 
me, on the plea that I ought to be responsible for 
‘my friend ;’ but the colonel interfered for once, 
and said it was too bad. 

My wife—that is, Peepie—declares that she saw 
through the impostor at once, and of course I am 
bound to believe her. You may do as you like. 


DUMAS. 


THERE is a famous story of Alexander Dumas the 
younger, which may take rank with any of the 
Anecdotes of Birth. A dissolute young French 
nobleman, intent on insulting him, observed : 
‘Your father was a mulatto, I believe?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
‘And his mother was a black woman, was she 
not?’ ‘It is said so” ‘And her father was an 
ape, as I have heard?’ ‘It is true, sir: my 
genealogy begins where yours ends.’ The history 
of the mulatto, of Alexander Dumas the elder, 
has just been written for us by Mr Fitzgerald,* 


* Life and Adventures of Alexander Dumas. Py 
Percy Fitzgerald. Tinsley Brothers, London. 


and is as curious as any of Dumas’ own romances. 
It is not necessary, as may be gathered from the 
above anecdote, to trouble ourselves with his 
genealogy. His grandfather, M. de Pailleterie, left 
France in 1760, and went to St Domingo, where 
he married a black woman. In about twelve 
years this lady died, and the bereaved husband 
returned to France with his mulatto son. Quarrel- 
ling with his father on account of a second mar- 
riage, young De Pailleterie deserted his home, took 
his mother’s name of Dumas, and entered the ranks 
as a common soldier. From his extraordinary 
heroism he rose step by step to be a general in the 
imperial army. He might have advanced still 
further, but for the fact of his republican senti- 
ments, which were hateful to the Emperor. In 
the end he had to leave the army, and passed 
the remainder of his days in unwelcome activ- 
ity, eating his heart out in an obscure country 
town, Villers-Cotterets, lying half-way between 
Paris and Rheims. Here, in 1792, ten years 
before, when lieutenant-colonel, he had married 
the daughter of one Labouret, who kept the 
Crown Inn, and on July 24, 1802, there was 
born to the pair in that same town, Alexander 
Dumas. His father survived but four years, yet 
long enough to introduce his infant son to Mar- 
shals Murat and Brune, entreating them ‘to do 
something’ for his poor wife and children, who 
would be left destitute in case of his death. He 
tried to interest them in the child, by making him 
ride round the room mounted on Brune’s sword, 
and wearing Murat’s plumed hat—with but small 
success, poor fellow. The old soldier—veteran 
in service, but not in years—also made a last 
attempt to see the Emperor, was denied, and 
returned home to die. 

Though poor, the widow and her child were 
by no means friendless: she had a relative in 
one Deviolaine, the Inspector of the Forest, through 
whose influence the child was introduced to much 
beautiful natural scenery, which made its im- 
pression, and was useful afterwards. Nor was it 
long before the youthful Dumas made the acquaint- 
ance of a famous personage in that world of 
letters to which he was himself unconsciously 
tending. His guardian, M. Collard, had married 
a daughter of Madame de Genlis, and his house 
and grounds were always open to the fatherless 
boy. Here was an illustrated Bible, too, which 
was a source of inexhaustible joy to him, and one 
day, while deep in its study, ‘a carriage was heard 
to drive up, which was attended by some commo- 
tion and cries, proceeding from the hall. All 
started up and ran to the door, where the little 
boy was terrified by the sight of a wild-looking 
old witch dressed in black, without a bonnet, whose 
false hair had tumbled off and left her own original 
grizzled locks to fall about her shoulders. Utterly 
scared, he fled from the room to his bed, where he 
drew the clothes tight over his head. This appari- 
tion turned out to be the famous Madame de Genlis 
herself, who had lost her way in the forest, and 
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seized with a sudden panic at the idea of ghosts, 
had fled in this disorder. All his childhood was 
full of dreamy visions of these great ladies, in old- 
fashioned costumes of the Revolution and Empire, 
who flitted past him, with a background of charm- 
ing gardens, of disused convents, down whose 
deserted cloisters he was privileged to scamper, 
and of the old Orleans chateau, built by Francis I. 
and Henry IL., now or till lately a poor-house.’ 

What is the least satisfactory about Mr Fitz- 
gerald’s volumes—which have plenty of interest 
and life of their own—is, that he has had so few 
trustworthy biographical materials with which to 
work. Dumas, it is true, wrote his Recollections, 
but so given was he to romance, and (especially) to 
rodomontade, that there is really no knowing when 
he is stating facts, though it is sometimes very 
possible to determine what is fiction. He speaks of 
himself as having been a fair-skinned, light-haired 
boy, and that he, acquired a bronze complexion and 
dark hair only as he advanced in life, which is 
evidently ridiculous, for he bore the unmistakable 
marks of an African descent. 

At the age of thirteen, Dumas was the spec- 
tator of a great historical event, the impression 
of which never left him. On June 20, 1815, a 
dozen lancers rode into Villers-Cotterets dust- 
stained and bleeding, with news that Napoleon 
had been defeated at Waterloo. This news was 
not believed, and the men were put in prison as 
disseminators of false intelligence. ‘At seven 
o'clock a courier galloped up to the post-office, 
splashed all over, his horse ready to fall with 
fatigue, who ordered four horses to be ready for a 
carriage that was to arrive presently. He was 
eagerly questioned, but could tell nothing. The 
horses were brought out and harnessed. Presently 
a clatter of hoofs was heard, a carriage-and-four 
came tearing round the corner, and drew up. 
Alexander saw the face, and, pulling the wondering 
postmaster by the skirt, asked : “ It’s he, isn’t it— 
the Emperor?” It was his ivory face, paler, and 
more sunk upon the chest. He was seen to look 
round vacantly : “ What place is this?” “ Villers- 
Cotterets, sire.” “Good; then we are only eighteen 
leagues from Paris. Drive on!” and the carriage 
was whirled away out of sight.’ 

The spectacle of Hamlet, badly played from 
a villainous French translation, in a provincial 
town, first drew Dumas’ thoughts towards the 
stage. At a time of life when English boys are 
getting into the upper forms at school, or at 
least about to enter college, Dumas, who honestly 
confesses he had acquired very little knowledge, 
wrote in concert with a young friend (De Leuven) 
—so early did the collaborateur system begin with 
him—a play called The Strasburg Major. To see 
plays acted was their passion; to have seen this 
play acted, they would have walked barefoot to 
Paris. They did plan an expedition to go there 
on one horse, as Garrick and Johnson made their 
way to London a hundred years before, by the 
system called ‘ride-and-tie ;’ and, moreover, they 
supported themselves on the road by shooting 


game. Dumas was an excellent shot ; and it was 
agreed that on the appearance of a keeper, the 
sportsman was to ride off with the game and gun, 
and leave his companion to get out of the matter 
as he could. They made so good a bag, that when 
they arrived in Paris, the landlord of the humble 
inn at which they put up agreed, in return for the 
four hares and cadre partridges they had brought 
with them, to board and lodge them for two days 
and two nights. 

For the present, nothing came of the Paris visit ; 
but a little afterwards, through the good offices of 
Marshal Foy, his father’s friend, Dumas obtained 
a small office at fifty pounds a year under the Duke 
of Orleans, and came to reside in the great city. 
He took a little room—‘with an alcove,’ he is 
careful to tell us—on the fourth story of a house in 
the Paté des Italiens, at five pounds per annum, and 
sat himself down to be a dramatic author—that is, 
to fight one’s way in the world on the most difficult 
and disadvantageous ground that a man can choose: 
even with genius on one’s side, the odds are fright- 
fully against one. Dumas and De Leuven worked 
hard at their plays, but worked in vain, Burns 
tells us there is nothing so bitter as for the willing 
hand not to find employment; and if this be the 
case even with the tiller of the ground, what must 
it be when to want and disappointment are added 
the pangs of mortified vanity, or (worse) the con- 
sciousness of unrecognised merit! It was the old, 
old story with these two young men for many 
a month. They were compelled to abate their 
“serge and take into alliance with them an inferior 

ut more successful scribe who had a certain con- 
nection with the theatres. M. Rousseau, their 
new friend, did not work—he only drank ; but 
he gave his name to their pieces, and one of 
them was at length accepted. The theatre at 
which this took place was a very inferior one ; the 
profits that fell to our author’s share were but four 
francs a night, with the right to two seats; and 
these last he mortgaged for two pounds sterling 
to a speculator in such commodities. It was but 
the first drop of such a golden shower as was 
presently to rain down upon him, as it had never 
rained on playwright before. ‘From this hour,’ 
as Mr Fitzgerald remarks, ‘everything was fore- 
stalled.’ Early poverty perhaps suggests extrava- 
gance in this way as often as it gives the habit of 
prudence; and if Dumas had had but a small 
share of the gifts of Fortune in those days, he 
might not have squandered her lavish boons in 
those to come. At this period he also made his 
first literary venture—the first literally of hun- 
dreds—in the publication of ‘Tales of the Day’ 
(Nouvelles Contemporaines), of which were sold four 
copies! To complete his chagrin, the government 
officials in his department objected to his writing 
the sort of plays he did for obscure houses, ‘I 
he must write,’ said they, ‘let him produce respect- 
able dramas like those of M. Casimir Delavigne.’ 
To this he replied, with his customary assurance, 
that if he could not write better than M. Casimir 
Delavigne, he was content never to write another 
line. 

At the age of twenty-seven, a great revolution 
took place in Dumas’ mind through a circum- 
stance curious enough to contemplate at present, 
when it is the fashion, and perhaps the truth, to 
assert that there are no good actors except in 
France. A company of English actors, including 
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Abbott, Charles Kemble, and Liston, came to Paris, 
and played Hamlet, Othello, and other of our 
favourite pieces, ‘It was the first time, owns 
Dumas, ‘that I saw on the stage real passions 
warming men and women made of flesh and blood, 
The very titles of our author's works bore hence- 
forth the marks of this English inspiration—The 
Tempest, Death of Sardanapalus, Wawerly (sic), 
and Harold. It turned more particularly his 
attention to historical plays, and he at once pro- 
duced Christine. It was, through a concatenation 
of fortunate circumstances—and not a little through 
his humble but official connection with the Duke 
of Orleans—accepted for the great theatre in the 
Rue de Richelieu. His first rapturous thought was 
to tell his mother, who had accompanied him to 
Paris, and shared his poor fortunes. He accord- 
ingly rushed off in a state of wild enthusiasm, 
and communicated the news of his marvellous 
success. 

Yet, after all, he was doomed to the bitter dis- 
appointment of seeing Christine ‘ withdrawn in- 
definitely’ from the Thédtre Frangais, on account 
of the idea of the same play having suggested 
itself to Soulie at the same time, who claimed 
priority of invention. However, another play, 
Henri ITI. was written and accepted ; but he had 
neglected his official duties in his application to 
the piece, and was threatened with the loss of his 
post. At this his poor mother broke down, and 
was seized with a fit, at the very moment when 
success was dawning upon him. ‘He spent his 
time rushing from the theatre to her bedside, and 
back again.’ On the day before the performance, 
“he ventured on a bold coup, which he had 
reserved for the last. He asked for an audience 
with the Duke, and was received with some 
graciousness. He submitted an humble request 
that his Royal Highness would honour the perform- 
ance to-morrow night by attending it. The Duke 
was not a little astonished by this demand. But it 
was impossible for him to comply ; he had a large 
party to dinner—some twenty or thirty persons of 
the highest rank, including princes. The young 
author was not dewumant by this difficulty. 
With surprising readiness and boldness, he sug- 
gested that His Highness should bring the whole 
party on to the theatre! The Duke was not dis- 
pleased, and merely suggested another difficulty. 

is dinner was to be at six, while the play began 
at seven. The petitioner had another suggestion 
ready : the play could be put an hour later, and 
the dinner an hour earlier! Strange to say, the 
Duke inclined to the idea, But would the theatre 
agree ; and where was such a party to be placed ? 
The theatre would agree, and the author had 
already reserved the grand gallery, hoping that 
the Duke might consent. The latter smiled, and 
agreed. Again, it may be said, this young man 
deserved to succeed.’ 

On February 11, 1829, Henri III. was produced. 
The house was crowded to the roof. Every place 
had been taken for a week before, and at the last 
moment a box found a purchaser at twenty 
napoleons. At a quarter to eight, he embraced 
his mother, who had not yet recovered her full 
intelligence, and knew nothing of the impending 
ordeal. Between the acts, he even hurried away 
to see her, in the midst of an astounding success. 
The piece was triumphantly received. ‘A tempest 
of applauding hands—the women all in tears, and 


scarcely able to contain their emotions; while 
Malibran was seen hanging out of one of the upper 
boxes clapping with all her might. At the end, 
when the actor came out to announce the author's 
name, the Duke of Orleans was observed to stand 
up in homage.’ Not least among these tokens of 
success was the letter that arrived the next morn- 
ing from the Baron de Broval, the official who had 
so cruelly bid our author choose between play- 
writing and his post. He ‘ could not lie down with- 
out offering his congratulations, and ‘sharing in 
this triumph of perseverance and filial duty, 

Mr Fitzgerald’s entertaining volumes are very 
bulky, and it is difficult to do them complete 
justice in the space at our command. We cannot 
pursue Dumas upon his splendid career, and gladly 
spare our readers the sad details of how this great 
genius habitually ‘ sacrificed everything to money, 
and to what he thought would win popularity,’ 
His various escapades as courtier, soldier, and 
Bohemian must also be passed over briefly. In 
the first-named character, he gives us a striking 
but depreciatory, and, under the circumstances, 
very ungrateful picture of his patron, the Duke 
of Orleans, soon to be King Louis-Philippe. ‘The 
ardent mobs who came shouting to the Palais, and 
who got admission, were regaled with wine by 
servants in the handsome livery of the host ; but 
it was remarked that the wine was of the cheapest 
kind. They said they found the liveries splendid 
but the liquor bad. When they were filled, fresh 
mobs would arrive under the balcony, roaring for 
the Duke, and Dumas describes him rushing to 
the balcony again and again, joining in the Mar- 
seillaise, coming down, his wig all awry, his face 
covered with perspiration. He would wash his 
hands and face, while he heartily execrated the 
whole business.’ 

In the meantime, Dumas himself was commit- 
ting worse hypocrisies. It may seem no great 
harm fora dramatic author who has once obtained 
a footing on the stage to advertise to his less for- 
tunate brethren: ‘Come with your plays to me: 
they may have some good things in them, which 
I shall know how to use with the best advantage. 
I will recast your works, and adapt them for the 
boards ; and we will share the profits on some 
agreed-upon proportion.’ But it is quite another 
thing to make a wholesale business of this system, 
and while not troubling one’s self to pen a line, 
never to let another name appear in the concern 
except one’s own. ‘On the bills of the very 
commonest theatres, in every sort of literary 
grocery, appeared the name of Dumas. It was 
‘simply physically impossible that he could write 
or dictate’ all the plays that bore his signature. 
And if not the plays, how much more the novels, 
no less than forty octavo volumes of which were 
issued in a single year! The fraud was stupend- 
ous, and will ever dim the glory of Dumas’ fame. 
But for a time the profits were stupendous also. 
Here is a graphic picture of one of the Bohemian 
revels in which he spent his gains. ‘ During the 
carnival he determined to give a fancy-ball to all 
his artistic friends—players, painters, poets, editors, 
politicians. He had only a small suite of rooms, 
but his landlord, good-naturedly, gave him up 
another apartment, which happened to be unlet. 
He always affected a certain magnificence, and air 
of Eastern wealth; and the rumours of this 
approaching entertainment began to excite great 
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interest. He counted many friends among painters 
and artists—Tony Joannot, Delacroix, Boulanger, 
whom he later took in his “suite” to Madrid ; 
Decamps; and Granville, the wonderful carica- 
turist of animals. The rooms were unfurnished, 
and a ‘pleasant scheme was proposed, that this 
artistic force should combine its talent for their 
decoration—the most effective kind of furniture. 
The idea was taken up with enthusiasm ; only it 
was agreed that the host should “nourish” his 
artists with three meals per day, they going away 
to sleep. Three days before the ball an artists’ 
colourman had stretched the canvas over the panels 
in proper style, and had laid colours and brushes 
all ready. The painters arrived and set to work. 
There was a scene from the Tour de Nesle, another 
from Cing Mars ; some were engaged on medallions 
representing Victor Hugo and Alfred de Vigny ; 
while Granville, selecting a broad panel at the end 
of the room, proceeded to fill it with an admirable 
group, representing a full orchestra composed of all 
his favourite dogs and other pets playing away on 
different instruments with great effect. The notion 
of the orchestra of animals was truly French—gay 
and spirituel. Every one was at his task; the 
only absentee was Delacroix. Not until the 
morning of the festival itself did the painter 
arrive. He had not chosen a subject ; but one was 
suggested, and he proceeded to “dash it in” after 
his own vigorous and poetic manner. Alexander, 
with some friends, had gone out to shoot a day or 
two before, and brought home plenty of game; and 
by seven o'clock Chevet arrived with a salmon of 
fifty pounds-weight, a chevreuil roasted entire, and 
served upon a huge silver dish, and a monster 
pasty. Three hundred bottles of Bordeaux were 
warming at the fire, while five hundred bottles (!) 
of Champagne were in ice. The guests arrived ; 
over seven hundred were present, in every kind of 
dress, The host himself wore “a charming six- 
teenth-century dress ;” his hair on his shoulders, 
and confined by a circlet of gold; a pair of green 
tunic trousers of red and white ; and black velvet 
shoes of the time of Francis I. The actors and 
actresses of the Frangais were there in the dresses 
of his play, Henri IIJ.; Dejazet; the charming 
Falcon; Rossini, disguised as Figaro ; Eugéne Sue; 
Alfred de Musset; Roqueplan; Frederick Le 
Maitre ; and, above all, the man who had probably 
assisted at the “descampativos” of Marie-Antoi- 
nette, La Fayette, was to be seen moving in the 
crowd, or playing cards. Tissot, the famous savant, 
chose the singular masquerade of a sick and dying 
man; but this piece of bad taste was effectually 
chastised by the humour of Jadin, who, made up 
in crape and linen, followed him about persist- 
ently, saying, in dismal voice: “I wait for you.” 
It was pronounced a complete success ; and at nine 
o'clock in the morning the sober passers-by in the 
street were amazed at seeing the guests rush out in 
a bacchanalian rout, the music at their head, and 
finish the nightly sport with a mad galop round the 
uare. 

Another mode of imposing on the world, and 
especially on the world of publishers, Dumas 
adopted in his short-line system. Receiving 
enormous pay for his feuilletons, but being some- 


times at a loss for incidents, he invented ‘a short 
and repeating dialogue, which had an air of spirit, 
and (above all) covered a great deal of ground.’ 
«Ah, so it’s you.’ 


lp, 


“Yes, ‘tis I’ ‘I expected you.’ 


‘Here Lam, &c. Each of which sentences made 
a line; so that he literally received two-and- 
sixpence a piece for his ‘Yes’ and ‘No. He also 
made one idea serve several purposes, as thus: He 
wrote a novel, or rather he and Maquet, his chief 
collaborateur, did it together, called Chevalier 
DHarmenthal. A play was constructed out of this 
by another of his coadjutors, and entitled A Con- 
spiracy under the Regent; and then Maquet was 
again called in to throw the play into a story, 
called The Daughter of the Regent. For each of 
these, large sums were obtained; and what was 
most curious of all, all three were ‘surprisingly 
interesting” The fact is, as Mr F itagerald points 
out, that this was one of the cases in which 
Alexander really did contribute something of his 
own. ‘His touch, his spirit, and his plan were 
seen in all’ He had not yet sunk to the level of 
giving his name only as his contribution to the 
common stock. To the very last, indeed, he 
worked like a horse, notwithstanding that so much 
was done for him. ‘He lived without a mo- 
ment’s rest. Even when travelling, he wrote, com- 
posed, thought. Every subject suited him ; story, 
history, romance, poem, introduction, prospectus, 
preface, epilogue, and even the newspaper, all 
served his purpose . . . . crime and vice, rags and 
lace, the executioner on the scaffold, the priest in 
his parsonage, the robber in his cave, the beggar 
on the road, the young girl in the spring light. 
He was the very bond-slave of story-telling” If 
he had never written anything but Monte Christo, 
he would still have been the most popular novelist 
of his time—perhaps of any time. It is a book 
that the novel-reader devours. The idea of that 
marvellous work occurred to him, he says, when 
travelling as tutor(!) with the present Prince 
Napoleon. They set sail in the Mediterranean 
together, and coming to an island of which they 
asked the name, were told that it was Monte 
Christo. Alexander was struck with it. ‘Let us 
sail round it, said he; ‘I wish to note its 
geographical position. He drew a good deal of 
his inspiration from localities. ‘To write Christine,’ 
he says, ‘I went to Fontainebleau ; for Henri III. 
to Blois ; for the Three Musketeers, to Bologna, &c.’ 
There was as great a greediness for Monte Christo 
as for Waverley or for Dombey and Son: the whole 
French nation read it—and many another nation. 
M. de Villemessant tells how he awoke his wife 
in the middle of the night to tell her of the escape 
of Monte Christo in the sack. Yet even in this 
novel, it seems certain that Maquet had some 
hand. 

Having destroyed his wondrous popularity by 
his own act, and dissipated enormous sums by 
extravagance of every description, he sank from 
low to lower, till he even condescended to puff 
shops ; and at last was positively exhibited behind 
the window-panes of the Petit Journal in the act 
of working at his desk !—though he protests he 
never knew of the design, which was all a good- 
natured trick of the proprietor to shew his con- 
tributor to their idol the people. Before the end 
of his checkered career, this unhappy man was 
paralysed in brain and limb, and relapsing into 
second childhood, died at Dieppe, in 1870, within 
sound of the Prussian cannon. His son, well 
known to us as Alexander Dumas ils, tended him 
with affectionate, but unrecognised solicitude ; and 
in 1872 disinterred his father’s body, and carried 
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it to Villers-Cotterets, where, in the presence of a 
great concourse of Men of Letters, it was finally 
laid in earth. 


DR DRUITT ON WINES. 


TueERE is a branch of knowledge singularly neg- 
lected in England—cnology, or the science of 
knowing good wine. As popular instruction is 
advancing at a great rate, we may possibly have 
by-and-by professorships instituted on the subject. 
Meanwhile, any useful knowledge which may be 
picked up regarding the properties, not only of 
wines, but of beverages generally, is a mere matter 
of chance. People often buy and drink‘ what is 
called wine, which is not wine at all, but coloured 
and alcoholised compounds, manufactured to cheat 
the ignorant or suit the depraved appetite of those 
who like to feel something hot under their ribs. 
What a perversion of a simple and beneficent 
product of Nature! The sale of adulterated wine 
is not confined to large cities. We resided some 
time ago at a small and pretty town on the 
southern coast, which did not seem to possess a 
single drop of pure wine. There was no want of 
professed dealers in the article, but what they sold 
in very tastefully labelled bottles to customers, 
who were mostly invalids, was a sham, an imposi- 
tion. . 

Wine-forging has for many years been a great 
business at Hamburg and Cette. It is carried on 
without any disguise ; the fictitious liquids pro- 
duced being exported in large quantities to Ys 
land and elsewhere as real port or sherry. There 
is, however, an immense system of what is called 
fortifying these two wines at the place of their 
origin. It has been found that a pipe of so-called 
port wine contained thirty-four gallons of brandy 
and five gallons of elderberry juice, to give colour. 
A significant fact has been elicited respecting the 
vine-growers in Portugal. In 1864, they imported 
from England upwards of a million and a half of 
gallons of coarse spirits to infuse into their wine ; 
this quantity of spirits being nearly half the 
number of gallons of port which were sent to 
England in return. Of the doctoring which many 
kinds of wine undergo after being imported, 
nothing need be said, further than to express the 
hope that practices of this nature may be reached 
by magisterial authority, and punished as they 
deserve. Rather an amusing thing is told by Dr 
Druitt about wine adulteration: ‘Some casks of 
red Australian wine came to this country damaged 
by leakage. What was done with it? It was 
taken to the wine-forgers at Hamburg, who 
sweetened, drugged, and fortified it, and then sent 
it back to Australia as port! which the ignorant 
colonists would pay for at three times the rate of 
their own pure, unadulterated wine.’ 

The doctor just referred to is clearly entitled to 
be called an cenologue, and when a chair of 
cenology is instituted, we hope he will be made 

rofessor. About ten years ago, he wrote an 
instructive little book, called a Report on Cheap 
Wines; and now he has issued a second and 
considerably improved edition, which we recom- 
mend to the perusal of all who aspire to know 
what good wine ought to be, and what are its uses 


to the human system.* One of the objects aimed 
at, is to interest medical practitioners, who fre- 
—_— are called on to prescribe for weak and 

yspeptic patients, also for ‘the agueish and 
neuralgic affections of the poor, the illnesses 
caused by hard work and exposure, by anxiety 
of mind, and pues suckling amongst poor 
women. In all these cases some refresher to the 
appetite is needed. Besides, be an illness what it 
may, most practitioners finish off their patients 
with a “light tonic.” Now, what is a light tonic ? 
A little dilute acid, slight bitter, a small quantity 
of some aromatic, a little alcohol, and some 
fragrant ether. But this is just the “draught” that 
Nature has brewed ready to our hands in the 
fragrant and appetising wines of France and 
Germany!’ The doctor jocosely adds: ‘Surely if a 
patient has two shillings to spend on something 
that shall make him eat, he ought to be far more 
grateful to us if we provide him with a bottle of 
wine than if we give him a “ mixture.’ 

This is a question well put; only one is at a 
loss to know where the wine is to be got. In the 
south-coast town we have spoken of, and doubtless 
in hundreds of other towns, people must either 
buy the drugged stuff which is palmed off as 
wine, or be put to great trouble in procuring 
genuine wine from a distance. Dr Druitt con- 
siderately lets us know the names of several mer- 
chants in London, the genuineness of whose wines 
may be depended on. Very good, perhaps, so far, 
but the United Kingdom, we beg to say, does not 
alone consist of the metropolis ; it comprehends a 
good many large and small towns, with no end of 
villages and detached dwellings besides, in all 
which there happen to reside human beings re- 
quiring to be cared for. We would by no means 
say that there are not in many places honest wine- 
merchants who would scorn to impose adulterated 
compositions on their customers, and we could 
point to some within our own knowledge; but 
unhappily, the trade as a whole suffers from a 
diffusion of the shameful fabrications of Hambu 
and Cette, as well as from dealings in fortifie 
mixtures, and the public accordingly need to be on 
their guard. As an alternative to buying wine in 
bottles, families are recommended to join in im- 
porting a pipe of sound quality. A few may’take 
this advice. The masses must just rely on what 
can be obtained near at hand. Hence, with all 
the recent cheapening of French wines, the still 
prodigious consumption of gin and whisky. 

It is cheering ry vo that the great Australian 
continent has begun in right earnest to develop its 
capacity for wine-produce suitable to the English 
market. Great strides have been made within the 
last ten years, and now Australian wines are 
taking a prominent place in wine-lists. A first 
place is given by Dr Druitt to the product of the 
Auldana vineyards, on the river Torrens, near 
Adelaide. The originator was ‘ Mr Patrick Auld, 
whose name will be handed down to posterity, 
like those of Dionysius and Ceres, inseparably 
blended with that of his excellent wine’ His 
vines were planted at various times between 1837 
and 1847, and ‘it is reckoned that one acre of ground 


* Report on the Cheap Wines from France, Germany, 
Italy, Austria, Greece, Hungary, and Australia: their 
use in Diet and Medicine. By Robert Druitt. Renshaw, 
London. 1873. 
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on the hills may produce 400 or 450 gallons of 
good wine ; but if quantity be required more than 
quality, five times that amount may be got on the 
plains contiguous to the river.’ 

The fine Auldana wine can be procured in Lon- 
don ; so may the ‘ white Bukkulla simply perfect,’ 
produced by Mr Wyndham, of Dalwood, President 
of the Hunter River Vineyard Association, New 
South Wales. Dr Druitt is in raptures with the 
Dalwood vintage, which attains to 30,000 gallons 
from a emg acres, as a result of high culture. 
Mr Wyndham, the proprietor, made some observa- 
tions at a meeting of the Hunter River Association 
of Wine Growers, in 1872, which are quoted. ‘He 
remarked that a few years ago people imagined that 
fine wine would not keep without spirit, and that 
“to be worth drinking at all it must be similar to 
port and sherry, and other spirit-loaded liquors to 
which the British palate had become accustomed 
during the last century. Since that time we 
have found all this to be a fallacy, and for 
years past our most strenuous efforts have been 
directed to the production of pure unbrandied 
wines; so much so that several of our most 
successful leading growers, myself included, have 
not availed themselves of the liberty to distil, nor 
taken out the licence. Brandied wines are con- 
ducive to intemperance; and their use in the 
British nation and other English-speaking com- 
munities, has brought about the present odd 
phenomenon in the world of a large number of 
people banding together under the name of 
temperance societies, &c. to prevent the use of 
wholesome food. All this is the natural con- 
sequence of the use of those abominable brandied 
wines. They are unnatural, and minister to the 
passions that degrade man. Pure unbrandied 
natural wines are conducive to temperance ; and 
the fact that teetotal societies are confined to those 
parts of the world where brandied mixtures are in 
use, and unknown or almost unknown in all the 
great wine-countries of Europe, where pure wine 
is the daily food of the men, women, and even the 
children, and drunkenness there being an unusual 
occurrence—is evidence that it is the true and only 
specific for the present great evil of intemperance.”’ 

Let us hear the doctor on the temperance view 
of the question. ‘Cheap wine would cut off the 
ae to gin, and with an equal bulk of water, 
would be found, in certain cases, a happy substitute 
for tea. I know a good deal of the better class of 
needlewomen and milliners’ assistants, and speak 
from experience.... For purposes of social exhil- 
aration, amongst classes who are not out-door 
labourers, beer is too coarse. Man as a social 
animal, requires something which he can sip as he 
sits and talks, and which pleases his palate, whilst 
it gives some aliment to the stomach, and stimu- 
lates the flow of genial thoughts in the brain... . 
Civilised man must drink, will drink, and ought 
to drink ; but it should be wine’ As a learned 
authority, Dr Druitt goes very minutely into the 
specific quality of the respective wines of which he 
treats, but does not weary the reader with scientific 
analyses. If the wine be genuine, ‘the only 
questions we need ask are, not what is the chemi- 
cal composition, but do you like it, and does it 
agree with you anddoyounoharm? The stomach 
is the real test-tube for wine ; and if that quarrels 
with it, no chemical certificate and no analysis is 
worth a rush.’ 


It has been sometimes heedlessly represented 
that the growth of vines to an enormous extent 
must seriously diminish the extent of land required 
for the raising of grain. So far as France and the 
banks of the Rhine are concerned, this is an 
erroneous opinion. Very much of the land is so 
shallow and meagre as not to be suitable for any 
other crop than vines. Were there no vine-culture, 
some millions of the population in France would 
be without the means of subsistence. To the 
nation at large, the growth of the vine is a blessing. 
The wine produced is a material aid to the more 
substantial food. Destitute of milk, of beer, of tea, 
or of coffee, the condition of the drudging rural 
classes would be truly pitiable were there no wine 
— from the arid hillsides of Central and 

uthern France. Michael Chevalier, the well- 
known political economist, alludes to the fact that 
no other crop than vines is equal to the support of 
seven and a half millions of people. ‘ Lands unfit, 
through their dryness, for any other crop,’ he says, 
‘become lucrative through the vine, and lands 
already fertile have their fertility doubled.’ 

Descanting on the advantage of supersedin 
alcoholic drinks by a free use of the light an 
nutritive wines of France, Dr Druitt exclaims in 
a fit of enthusiasm : ‘ It will be a good day for the 
morals, health, and intellectual development of the 
English when every decent person shall, on all 
hospitable occasions, be able to produce a bottle of 
wine, and discuss its flavour, instead of, as at 

resent, glorying in the strength of his potations.’ 
The Bordeaux, he says, ‘like other fine light 
wines, make pure healthy blood,’ and are other- 
wise favourable to health. Then he adds: ‘ How 
often I have wished that the patients coming from 
a dispensary or out-patients’ hospital could have a 
bottle of such wine, instead of the filthy “ mix- 
tures” that they carry away in their dirty bottles ! 
. .. O Charity! what crimes are committed in thy 
name !’ 

Cobden, who was primarily concerned in nego- 
tiating the treaty of commerce between France 
and England, lamented the shortsighted policy or 
bad taste which had so long kept his countrymen 
in ignorance of the true character of French wines. 
‘Every nation,’ said he, ‘ except the English, con- 
siders the French wines the best in the world. We 
alone take adulterated wines in preference to them. 
Those of us who can get them, prefer those brutal- 
ising and inflammatory mixtures called port and 
sherry. <A friend of mine had lately a fancy for 
seeking material amongst our national ballads for 
a collection of drinking-songs. He told me that 
all these songs were in honour of French wines— 
Champagne, Burgundy, or Bordeaux. They were 
all old songs, written in the times when our fore- 
fathers drank or preferred French wines ; but from 
the time when [owing to fiscal arrangements] 
they could no longer obtain these wines, drinking- 
songs ceased. My friend arrived at the conclusion 
that when the English used to drink French wine, 
it made them sing and be merry; but when they 
began to drink port and sherry, these made them 
stupid and brutal.’ 

he argument which Dr Druitt employs through- 
out, is that, taken as a nutritive and gently ex- 
hilarating beverage, light Bordeaux wine would 
greatly tend to put down dram-drinking, and, 
besides, be of use in improving the health of the 
rheumatic, gouty, and bilious. In his eulogiums, 
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he perhaps exceeds in enthusiasm, and readers of 
his work would require to measure what is said 
by their own tastes and feelings. Nor must we 
forget that whatever be the salutary properties of 
the wine which is recommended, they cannot 
supersede the virtues of pure air, moderate exercise, 
and a simple course of dietetics. The doctrines 
as to the use of wine instead of fiery alcoholic 
stimulants undoubtedly deserve serious consider- 
ation. All persons of any reflection who have 
passed much time in France and Italy, are aware 
that the generally temperate habits of the people 
of these countries are not imputable to special 
legislation, nor to the action of organised philan- 
thropic societies, nor to popular declamation, but 
simply to the use of the native light wines, which, 
as ordinarily used in the small towns and rural 
districts, barely possess the power of intoxicating, 
or of injuring the moral and physical constitution. 


MURPHY’S MASTER. 
CHAPTER XVII.—ARRESTED. 


*So you are on the look-out, Mr Chesney, with 

our map and your glass,’ said Maguire, when he 
had come up to Robert’s side, ‘in hopes to see a 
friendly sail.’ 

He spoke in a dry cynical tone that was habitual 
to him, but the expression of his face was less grim 
than usual, though not more genial ; it was grave, 
set, and determined. 

‘I am looking, like other people, answered 
Robert carelessly, ‘for the ship that fired that gun’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered the other contemptuously ; ‘and 
you were also wishing that you had a white table- 
cloth to wave, or a pile of wood to fire, in order to 
attract her attention.’ 

‘Why not?’ inquired Robert coolly ; ‘all sails 
are friendly to us here, I suppose.’ 

‘To you perhaps they may be; but not to him 
who rules this island for the nonce, nor to him’— 
and he struck his own broad breast with his hand 
—‘who is about to rule it. No ship shall land 
here with my leave ; be sure of that ; and woe be to 
the man who brings one hither.’ 

‘I did not know that the island was provided 
with such heavy batteries, and that you had the 
command of them,’ observed Robert with height- 
ened colour. ‘As to your menace—if you intend 
it to be a personal one—it is thrown away upon 
me.’ 

‘Ho, ho! so you have already made up your 
mind upon the subject we discussed awhile ago. 
We are to be enemies, are we, Robert Chesney ?’ 

‘We are not to be friends, Maguire ; if at least 
ae are so free with your threats,’ answered Robert 

oldly. ‘You may kill me—and you look this 
moment as if you would like to do it—but be sure 
of this, you shall never bully me. If I had a flag 
here, I would wave it—if I had a bonfire here, I 
would light it, though it were to be the last move- 
ment of my hand.’ 

‘What a pity that I shall some day have to kill 
you, Chesney, if you let your courage so far out- 
strip your wits,’ said Maguire, not without some 
admiring pity. ‘It is lucky for you that both you 
and those poor fools yonder are alike in error 
respecting the sound you have just heard. That 
was no ship’s gun, my lad, as you imagine, but an 


earthquake shock. In the China seas I have heard | purpose of destroying his authority ; and the poor 


such more than once, though never in these lati- 
tudes.—You doubt me? Well, if it be aship, then, 
you may signal her, and may I swing at her yard- 
arm. 

‘An earthquake shock !’ answered Robert won- 
deringly. ‘Well, it is true I thought I felt the 
island tremble.’ 

‘And you were right, lad. I have told you the 
explanation of that; now, why not be taught by 
me in other matters? Did I deceive you as to the 
condition of Kavanagh? Is he not stark staring 
mad? Are not our lives hanging on a mere thread 
while we submit ourselves to his tyrannical 
caprices ?’ 

‘ All that is true, said Robert firmly. ‘ But I 
will not have him harmed, that is, as you would 
harm him.’ 

‘You would rather let him kill you than kill 
him, perhaps?’ observed Maguire significantly. 
‘And yet, added he, when the other made no 
answer, ‘I have heard it said you once drew a knife 
upon a man yourself.’ 

‘On Murphy: yes. But I had no other means 
whereby to defend my life.’ 

‘Oh! that was it, said Maguire carelessly. ‘I 
thought you had a slighter reason. Well, our 
intelligent friends yonder have hit, I see, at last 
upon the idea of using the hill as a look-out ; and 
as I don’t want to have to explain to them the 
phenomena of earthquakes, I shall be off; so good- 
evening,’ 

He nodded, and moved slowly off towards the 
harbour. Unconcerned as he strove to appear, 
Robert knew that Maguire felt baffled, angry, and 
evilly disposed towards himself ; that he had made 
his last effort to win him over to his views, and 
was now resolved to act without him—perhaps 
against him. Full of serious thoughts and apprehen- 
sions, Robert felt as little inclined for chatter as his 
late companion, and went down the hill to his own 
house. Instigated by some presentiment of danger 
to those precious treasures, he dug up the flooring 
of his bedroom, and hid beneath it his map, his 
telescope, and also a little pocket-compass he had 
purchased in Melbourne ; then feeling that he had 
taken all the poor precautions that were within his 
power, he lit his pipe, to think and ponder once 
again. Before it was smoked out, there came a 
knock at the door, and Tim appeared at it, pike in 
hand. 

‘ You’re wanted,’ said he, ‘at the harbour,’ 

The curtness of the man’s manner, and the 
absence of the ‘Sir’ which he had used but a few 
hours ago, would have suggested to Robert that 
there was something amiss, even had there not been 
at Tim’s back two other men, also with pikes, pre- 
senting on the whole a far from friendly looking 
embassy. é 

‘Why, what’s the matter, Tim ?’ inquired Robert 
good-naturedly. 

‘That you must answer to the master—I mean 
the Governor,’ was the gruff reply. ‘I’m to bring 
you to him, and these are to stay here and search 
about.’ 

When Tim and his prisoner were on their way 
together to the Government House, however, the 
former relaxed in his sternness, and became more 
communicative. Maguire, it appeared, had im- 
peached Robert to Kavanagh, accusing him of a 
design to attract strangers to the island, for the 
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mad Governor was more beside himself than ever 
with fury. 

‘Bedad, if it’s proved against you, he’ll string 
you up just as he did Pat Doolan, was Tim’s fixed 
opinion, in which Robert himself was obliged to 
concur: and if that was to happen, what would 
then become of Lizzy, left on Murphy's Island with- 
out even the protection of his slender arm! This 
reflection, however, instead of paralysing him, 
seemed to nerve him with courage, and if it did 
not sharpen his wits, determined him at least to 
exercise them without scruple. He had an arrow 
in his mental quiver, which, if the worst came to 
the worst, he would let fly at Maguire’s own breast, 
be the issue to that traitor what it might. 

In front of Government House there was a little 
crowd assembled, that made way for him with a 
pitying murmur; and what was far more ominous, 
there projected from one of its front windows a 
stout pole, from the end of which a rope was 
already dangling, the same, no doubt, which had 
cut short poor Doolan’s mortal coil. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—HIGH TREASON. 


Robert was ushered by Tim into the same room 
wherein he had been before admitted, but which 
now presented a somewhat different appearance. 
Upon the round table, on which bottle and glasses 
were still standing, had been hoisted an arm-chair, 
and in this elevated seat was Kavanagh, holding in 
his hand, by way of symbol of sovereignty, a 
wooden ruler, which he waved, as Robert entered, 
with a majestic air. By his side stood Murphy, 
with a drawn sword ; and in a corner of the room, 
in an empty tea-chest, which came up to his hips, 
and supplied the place of a witness-box, stood 
Maguire—both with the gravest faces, as of persons 
impressed with a due reverence for judicial cere- 
monial. Perilous as he felt his position to be, 
Robert could hardly maintain his gravity at this 
ludicrous spectacle ; though the black beam pro- 
jecting from the window, and the murmur of 

ushed expectancy that came up from the crowd 
below, might well have quenched the mirth of a 
braver man. 

‘Robert Chesney,’ observed the Governor, in a 
solemn voice, marred, however, by an occasional 
hiccup, ‘ you are accused of endeavouring to bring 
upon us a foreign power, thereby to subvert our 
authority; an offence contrary to the constitution, 
and which by it is punishable with death. It is my 
hope, dearly beloved cousin, and second only to 
ourselves, as you are, within this realm, that you 
may clear yourself of this hateful charge. But if 
otherwise, you shall pay the penalty, like the 
meanest. There stands your accuser!’ And Kava- 
nagh pointed to the tea-chest with his ruler, and 
drained a glass of whisky to the dregs. 

Then Maguire repeated so much of the conver- 
sation Robert had held with him on the hill as 
referred to the ship, erroneously expected, adding 
certain expressions of aspirations to which the 
young fellow had never given utterance, but that 
really gave a certain treasonous aspect to what had 
been said, well fitted to inflame a tyrant’s sus- 
picions. The very repetition of his story, in fact, 
evidently aroused Kavanagh’s jealousy and alarm, 
and at its conclusion it was with an impatient 

ture that he motioned to the accused, and bade 

im say what he had to say in his defence. 


‘Much of that which Maguire has stated, sir,’ 
said Robert firmly, ‘is a malicious lie; but as to 
my saying that I intended to hail the ship, if such 
it had proved to be, I did say so; nor did I know 
—nor do I—that I should have done wrong in 
so doing.’ 

‘Death, by article nineteen of the constitution,’ 
momen Kavanagh hastily. ‘Get ready the rope 
there.’ 

‘To be punished, sir,’ pleaded the unhappy lad, 
‘for transgressing a law of which I was wholly 
ignorant’ 

‘It’s the same in the British constitution, my 
good fellow, observed Kavanagh cheerfully. 

‘ That may be, sir ; but the one that you have so 
wisely framed upon its model should not copy its 
faults. Doubtless, all the rest of your subjects have 
been made acquainted with this admirable docu- 
ment, whereas I alone, when it was proclaimed, 
was absent from the island upon business of your 
own and of the state.’ 

Kavanagh shook his head. 

‘De minimis non curat lex, said he: ‘we can’t 
take notice of these little matters. Are you ac- 
quainted with any just cause or impediment—— 
No; that’s not it. Have you any reason to offer ’— 
and here he put on his black skull-cap, like a judge 
who is about to award the last —_ of the law— 
‘why sentence of death should not be passed upon 
you?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Robert boldly, ‘I have a state 
secret—the revelation of which may well earn for 
me my life at your hands—and which I pray you 
to let me whisper in your ear.’ 

‘Whisper in my ear ?—How the deuce can he do 
that, Murphy? I’m too high up. This has not 
been provided for in the constitution.’ 

A stool, however, was brought, and Robert 
ascending it, spoke a few words earnestly to Kava- 
nagh in a low tone. They seemed to affect him in 
an extreme degree. 

‘Tim !’ cried he to the sentinel excitedly, ‘ go to 
New Town, and fetch our royal consort, Mary 
Becher.’ 

Tim scratched his head; the mandate being 
unintelligible to him, as it well might be. 

‘It’s Mary Beamish that the Governor means,’ 
whispered Dick in explanation. 

‘It’s not!’ roared Kavanagh, in a transport of 
fury.—‘ What do you say, Robert? You know it’s 
Mary Becher, don’t you ?’ 

Robert assented eagerly: he would have re- 
cognised her with equal facility as Mary de’ 
Medici, Mary of Burgundy, or Mary Queen of 
Scots. 

‘Now I know who are the traitors !’ exclaimed 
Kavanagh, looking reproachfully at Murphy, and 
then casting an angry glance upon Maguire, who, 
indeed, if to grow pale and red by turns is to be of 
doubtful loyalty, exhibited very traitorous sym 
toms. ‘ But nevertheless let the crime be proved.’ 

Here the door opened and admitted Mary 
Beamish, whom Tim had found in the crowd 
without, all the inhabitants of New Town having 
by this time congregated thither at the news of 
Robert’s impeachment. She was a pretty brunette 
enough, and the slight paleness caused by her 
alarm at this unexpected summons mitigated her 
somewhat too rosy charms. 

‘We sent for you, Mary,’ explained Kavanagh 
with elaborate courtesy, ‘to know from your own 
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lips whether that man yonder’—pointing to 
Maguire—‘ has ever ventured to abuse your ear by 
protestations of affection? Speak the truth, and 
tear not.’ > 

Mary hung her head and blushed. 

‘Mr Maguire has courted me,’ faltered she ; 
‘but ’ 

‘Ah! you concealed the matter that the wretch 
might keep his life, interrupted Kavanagh. 

‘Well, sir,’ continued the puzzled girl, ‘I 
thought him too old and too ugly.’ 

‘Most faithful of women !’ ejaculated Kavanagh 
admiringly, ‘you have said enough.—Tim, remove 
our consort.—What ho! without there; get the 
rope ready! Maguire shall swing. Executioner, 
do your duty.’ , 

Maguire turned deadly pale, and thrust his hand 
into his breast ; but the weapon that he looked 
for was not there. He had come unarmed to a 
council where affairs, as he thought, could never 
have taken a turn so perilous to himself. Murphy 
was advancing towards him with a rope to pinion 
his wrists, when Robert suddenly interposed. He 
certainly owed this man no favour, but the idea of 
his being put to death at his instigation was abhor- 
rent to him. 

‘IT humbly beg, sir, that you will spare Maguire’s 
life,’ cried he. 

‘Why so?’ asked Kavanagh testily. ‘He is your 
own enemy.’ 

‘I know it, sir; and for that very reason would 
not have his blood upon my hands.’ 

‘Blood upon my hands!’ repeated Kavanagh 
fiercely, and looking at his own fingers. ‘What is 
that to you? Have you not just heard that he has 
committed high treason? You call yourself my 
royal subject, and yet you would have me pardon 
him. You ask his life—well, take it, then. The 
man is free ; and now I have not a friend, not one, 
not one—but you, Dick.’ 

Murphy had run to his master, and was now 
helping him to descend from his chair of state with 
affectionate solicitude. ‘ Blood on my hands, Dick ! 
Did you hear him? I will never forgive him that. 
Send them away, send them away !’ 

As Maguire and Robert went down the stairs 
together from the hall of audience, the former 
grasped the latter’s arm. 

‘You turned the tables on me well,’ he whispered 
in harsh and grating tones. ‘ Where you erred was 
in not pushing your advantage” And he pointed 
to the noose that still swung menacingly above 
their heads. The next moment he was lost in the 
throng that crowded about Chesney noisily con- 
gratulating him on his acquittal, and overwhelming 
him with questions ; but his words rang long in 
Robert’s ears. It had been indeed imprudent in 
him to offend Kavanagh, as he had manifestly done, 
by pleading for this man’s life, who, without provo- 
cation, would have taken his own; and now, as 
impervious to gratitude as to mercy, it was plain 
he would never rest till he had destroyed him. 
With Murphy, Maguire had still great influence, so 
long as it was not used against his master; and 
there was nothing, Robert felt, but Kavanagh’s 
waning favour to preserve him from the fate that 
he had for the nonce escaped but by a hairbreadth. 

These forebodings were in some measure corrob- 
orated by finding himself on the succeeding day 
denied to Kavanagh—with whom he had wished to 
confer respecting the house-building at New Town, 


which was proceeding with more despatch than care 
—and also by the establishment of a sentry on the 
hill-top, who had orders to prevent any person 
ascending the same. This latter arrangement, as 
Robert only too well understood, being to give 
Kavanagh early and exclusive news of a ship’s 
approach. 

On the other hand, Chesney was not personally 
interfered with ; his authority, both at New Town 
and elsewhere, seemed to be acknowledged as usual, 
and indeed he was thought to be in especially high 
favour with the Governor, since he was allowed to 
use the little boat. In this he paddled about for 
hours daily, not for pleasure, but in order to make 
it an accustomed sight, so that, should the oppor- 
tunity arise of going out to meet the sloop, his 
doing so should not excite comment. No opposition 
was even offered when he tried the experiment of 
beaching the gig at New Town, instead of leaving 
it in the harbour, though he had reason to suspect 
that a messenger had been despatched from the 
latter place to learn whether he had returned to the 
island. To Maguire, and probably to Murphy, the 
news that he had not done so would have been 
welcome, for it was not likely, if once carried out to 
sea in such a tiny craft, he would ever have seen 
land again. There was much to do in the way of 
superintendence of affairs, for little as he knew 
about agricultural matters, he knew more than his 
brother-colonists ; while in the matter of architec- 
ture, since it was almost wholly confined to carpen- 
tering, his advice and help were always in request. 
It was fortunate that it was so, for if he had had less 
to occupy him, he would have been consumed with 
anxieties and apprehensions upon Lizzy’s account, 
the time for whose arrival, as he calculated, was 
now drawing very near. He had no doubt that the 
Alstons would at once embrace the opportunity 
that had been offered them, and leave England by 
the next mail ; and bitterly indeed he now regretted 
the haste he had urged them to use. His hope was 
that they had found themselves unable to imme- 
diately obey his summons, and that before another 
two months had passed help might arrive from some 
unlooked-for quarter. If not, and especially if any- 
thing should happen to Kavanagh, who was under- 
stood to be in very ill health—or at least that was 
the reason given for the denial he always met with 
at Government House—he might expect the worst 
indeed. In the meantime he seemed to be growing 
more and more out of favour with the Governor, 
who had sent him orders, through Murphy, that he 
was to confine himself to his own district of New 
Town, and not presume to come over to the harbour 
without permission ; an edict which, as he guessed, 
had a similar intention with that of the appoint- 
ment of the hill-sentry : other persons had made the 
same calculations as himself respecting the probable 
arrival of the sloop. 

One morning early, there came a timid knock at 
his door, and rising in haste, though nearly dressed 
—for he held himself, day and night, in readiness 
to take to the boat at a moment’s notice—he found 
Mary Beamish. This girl was very grateful to him 
for having delivered her from the persecutions of 
Maguire, who, since the day that had so nearly 
proved fatal to him, had not ventured to molest her, 
and was well aware of his anxiety on Lizzy’s account, 
with which (in spite of a little tenderness she felt 
for Robert herself) she warmly sympathised. 

‘What is it, Mary ?’ inquired he eagerly. 
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‘Come to our cottage, sir, and 1’ll tell you,’ said 
she cautiously. ‘I cannot tell you in the street.’ 

‘But is the sloop come ? For Heaven’s sake, tell 
me that. 

‘Yes, it arrived not an hour ago ; and has sailed 
away again. I could not get to tell you sooner.’ 

‘But Lizzy? Is she at the harbour ?’ 

‘ No, indeed, sir ; you must not go to the harbour. 
Mr Maguire, bad cess to him! would only be too 
glad to see you disobeying orders.—Well, stop one 
moment ;’ and as Robert was about to start madly 
off at the top of his speed, she lifted the latch of 
the cottage door, and added with a sly smile : ‘She’s 
here, sir.’ The next instant, he was clasped in 
Lizzy’s arms. 


A YEOMAN OF KENT. 


‘Invicta Kent, as her proud motto is, her sign 
the White Horse of Hengist—both motto and em- 
blem to be seen on the round, tight, roly-poly 
pockets of hops that make the borough of South- 
wark both rich and fragrant—Invicta Kent has 
always assumed to herself an independent status, 
and high and peculiar privileges. And surely no 
other county in England is so richly endowed by 
nature, or can boast of sucha history. She has seen 
the great thoroughfare that has ever carried the 
traffic between the inland country and the Gallic 
shores crowded, now by the warriors and war- 
chariots of the Britons, now by the legions of 
Rome. Along Watling Street, and all its feeders 
in every snug valley where there is a sunn 
aspect and a run of water, there you will find, 
if your search is careful enough, some trace or 
relic of the ancient wealth and prosperity of Kent. 
Luxurious villas, whose only remains are a few 
potsherds, broken tesseree, or the shattered tiles 
of a hypocaust, thrown up by the plough ; towns 
that are covered by the greensward ; ports where 
the sheep now graze—such are the remnants of the 
power and majesty of Rome in fair Kent. 

It is Saxon Kent that concerns us most. From 
the year of our Lord 449, when Hengist and Horsa 
sought Britain, down to this present year of grace 
1873, Kent has formed for itself a chapter in the 
history of England. 

Four-and-twenty years did the Saxons fight for 
this pleasant land of Kent, namely, till the year 
473, when, as the Saxon Chronicle tells us, ‘ Hen- 
gist and Aesc fought against the Welsh, and took 
countless booty; and the Welsh fled from the 
Angles as fire. And from that time we English 
enjoyed the land, making in Kent a kingdom that 
in time became the nucleus of Christianity, and a 
centre of civilisation for the whole meee 

Trouble came in due course ; especially in the 
year 893, when we read, in the Saxon Chronicle, 
that the great Scandinavian army ‘ came again from 
the east kingdom westward to Boulogne ‘[Bunan], 
and was there shipped, so that they in one voyage 
made the transit, with horses and all; and they 
came up to the mouth of the Limen’ [now the 
Rother] ‘with two hundred and fifty ships. The 
mouth is in the east of Kent, at the east end of 
the great wood which we call Andred. The wood 
is in length, from east to west, one hundred and 
twenty miles long, or longer, and thirty miles 
broad. The river of which we before spoke flows 
out from the weald’ [that is, the wood], ‘On the 


4 river they towed up their ships as far as the weald, 


four miles from the outward mouth, and there 
stormed a work within the fastness ; a few count 
men were stationed there, and it was only h 
constructed. Then soon after that came Hoesten 
with eighty ships into the Thames mouth, and 
wrought him a work at Middleton, and the other 
army one at Appledore.’ 

After the Danes came the Normans, with whom, 
however, our Kentish men seem to have not done 
amiss. 

The encroachments of power on the franchises of 
the commonalty led to the insurrections of Wat 
Tyler, 1381, and of Jack Cade, 1450. ‘ Jack 
Cade the Clothier,” he is called by Shakspeare, 
who is very accurate in these matters ; witness his 
description (Henry VI. Part II.) of the death of 
Cade at the hands of Alexander Iden, an esquire 
of Kent, who is rewarded by King Henry VI. 
with a thousand marks; and you will find, in 
Rymer’s Federa, ‘an order to pay 1000 marks out 
of the rebels’ forfeited estates to Alexander Iden, 
who brought the body of Jack Cade to London ; 
dated 15 July, 1450, at Westminster,’ 

This was the last serious insurrection in Kent, 
for the risings in the time of Henry VIII. and 
Queen Mary were local and special. Indeed, Kent 
seems to have ridden out the feudalising tendencies 
of the age, and to have brought down to our own 
times the ancient customs of English life. The 
custom of gavelkind, the good old English rule by 
which all the sons of a man deceased shared in his 
lands, is still the custom in Kent, universal, save 
for lands which have been specially disgavelled by 
act of parliament. Nor has the land accumulated 
in large estates, but very much of it is still held by 
small proprietors, the descendants or representatives 
of the ancient yeomen ; although this is a state of 
things that holds chiefly in the Weald, and is now 
rapidly passing away. 

So rapidly, indeed, is the old state of things 
dissolving, so fast is the garden of England being 
bought up by Lombard Street and Mincing Lane, 
that it will be useful to put on record some 
memorials of former days. There has come into 
the possession of the writer of this essay a box of 
deeds and papers, chiefly of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, which throws not a little 
light upon the then condition of the Kentish 
yeoman. Many of these papers were collected by 
one James Skeats, of Tenterden, in the county of 
Kent, clothier, who lived from the days of Charles 
I. to those of Queen Anne. It must not be 
forgotten that in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the cloth manufacture was a flourishing 
staple in Kent. It never, perhaps, assumed any 
very large agar but gave employment to 
a considerable population, and laid the founda- 
tions of many a modest fortune. 

Skeats, a business-like and substantial trades- 
man, was just the sort of man to be looked upon 
by his friends and neighbours as their natural 
trustee and executor. He was a careful man, too, 
and preserved all his accounts with great regu- 
larity. And so all these dry, musty bills, vouchers, 
and inventories, and bonds, and receipts have come 
into the hands of this present writer, who has tried 
to strike some light into the mass, and therefore 
presents himself as (the literary executor of this 
said Skeats, a clothier, who has been nearly two 
centuries dead. 

Kent, or the western section of it, at all events, 
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is not highly progressive, and the farmer of the 

resent day is not very far removed from his pre- 
Seoeesor the yeoman, except, I am afraid, in the 
matter of prosperity. Nor have the towns and 
villages of the more secluded sort changed much 
in appearance during the last two centuries, as 
they are still plentifully sprinkled with houses of 
at least that age. 

In the pleasant, cheerful town of Tenterden 
dwelt a cheerful, kindly people, who looked 
sharply after their affairs, but contrived to enjoy 
life thoroughly nevertheless. Some were graziers, 
and some were farmers, and some were clothiers, 
and there were shopkeepers also who were doing 
well, and who would be genteel, too, by-and-by. 
For it was a sort of mart, this town, not only for 
the heavy clay dens, where they grew wheat and 
fattened bullocks, among the oaks that were growing 
for the navy of the future, but to the great pastures 
of Romney Marsh. You must picture it as a gay, 
bright, broad little town, where the chimes were 
going all day long. Thus it was in the days of 
Skeats, the clothier, and long after. 

But the yeoman for the most part resided on his 
farm, say in one of those timber-framed houses, 
whichis nowtryingto tumbledown so picturesquely, 
the house with the diamond-paned windows so 
patched and mended with pee and old hats, 
where now the labouring folk live—half-a-dozen 
families in the old rookery. You can trace its 
plan still. It is much the same as, although on a 
smaller scale than, the manor-house of other dis- 
tricts. That recessed portion is the hall, where 
the board was spread daily for the yeoman and his 
servants, male and female. On either side is a 

bled wing, the one containing the parlour and 
Best bedroom, the other the kitchen and servants’ 
rooms. Probably the outer door opened directly 
into the hall, which was a cold and draughty place. 
Clustered about the central building were one- 
storied out-buildings—the brew-house, the buttery, 
and a milk-house. The farm buildings would 
make up a quadrangle, with the great straw-yard in 
the centre, where you sank knee-deep in a quaking 
bog of litter and slush. 

e will imagine this house to have been the 
residence of one John Finch, to whom Skeats was 
executor, and who died in the year 1685; and with 
the inventory of his effects in our hands, we will 
take stock of the dead yeoman’s plenishing. 

The hall, which we first enter, is furnished 
scantily enough. There are two pair of andirons, 
which stand on a hearth in the middle of the hall, 
where a fire of wood is lighted, the blue smoke from 
which curls up to the roof, and finds its way into 
the open air through the louvre at the top. It is 
an old-fashioned style this, for fire-places and 
chimneys have long been in vogue ; but our John 
has been a stickler for old ways. There are 
besides ‘a table and forme, two old leather stools, 
one cupboard, and old cloth and settle.’ Scanty 
furniture, but sufficient ; the farmer and his wife 
would sit on the leather stools, and the hinds upon 
the ‘forme’ and settle. The pewter dishes would 
be displayed upon the cupboard ; and all would 
fall to with a will. Being a cold, draughty place, 
and our yeoman being a man with an asthma, he 
wouldn’t sit here after dinner, but would adjourn 
to the parlour for a pipe and a jug of the best ale. 

The parlour would want fumigation, I fancy, 


of them valued at L.2, 1s. 8d. or at one shilling 
and eightpence each. The other furniture is not 
luxurious ; it consists of ‘one old table, old stoole, 
one iron rack, one old linnen trendle, and a pair of 
cate-irons.’ The trendle is the spinning-wheel, and 
the cate-irons are, I fancy, for baking those delicious 
round cakes which answer more nearly than any- 
thing I know to the brioche of France, and are just 
as indigestible. They make them still in Kent, 
and call them Fleed Cakes. Mrs Finch, mean- 
while, the board having been cleared, would join 
her maids in the spinning-room, which opens out 
of the hall, and contains ‘one woolen trendle, one 
linnen trendle, one pair of stockards, one pair 
of hand cards ;’ all these being put down at the 
modest value of five shillings. 

But when we come to the brew-house, we ascer- 
tain the real opulence of the establishment. Here 
we find ‘one furnace, two brewing tubbs, one buck- 
ing tubb, one renning tubb, soaping keelar—a keelar 
is a shallow tub, such as is used for washing clothes, 
and the term is still used in Kent—‘other tubbs, 
keelars, and pailes,’ and ‘stalders,’ which are the 
stands whereon the‘ tubbs and keelars’ are set ; and 
amongst other things, ‘six old cheese bailes’—all 
which things are valued at the handsome figure of 
L.4, 6s. 6d. 

There are other similar articles in the buttery, 
best beer buttery, and milk-house, amongst which 
is one ‘milk trugg,’ the trugg being a wooden tray 
formed of thin slivers of wood, with a handle, and 
wooden studs at the bottom to rest upon. There 
are also two bunting hutches, of the use of which I 
must confess myself ignorant, unless they be rabbit 
hutches. 

But the kitchen is the best furnished room in the 
house. It contains, besides andirons and fire im- 
plements, ‘a pair of pott hangers, two small grid- 
irons, a small tripott, a small iron forke, a Jack and 
chains, three spitts’—there are generally plenty of 
spits in these houses, as the meat was formerly 
served upon the spit—‘ four tinn panns, a smooth- 
ing iron, two heates’—the box iron is characteristic 
of southern economy, as the flat iron is of the more 
ferruginous north—‘a tosting iron, a tinn candle box, 
five old chairs, a four hour glass’ (we shall come to 
the meaning of this by-and-by), ‘three tables, three 
joyn’d stools, two cages, a small case of drawers, a 
clock and weights, three iron potts, three brass 
skillets, a brass chaffing dish, an iron mortar and 
pestle, one tinn pasty pann, two tinn plates, nine 
pieces of earthenware, a brass scummer, one iron 
grape hooke.’ The whole of this kitchen furniture 
is valued at L.4, 5s. 8d. The grape hook may be a 
survival from the times when there were vineyards 
in Kent, but was as probably used to bring down 
the bunches of grapes hanging out of reach on the 
vines, trained upon those of the roofs that had a 
sunny southern aspect. Besides these articles, the 
kitchen possessed a‘ musquett, sword, bandoleers 
and fowling piece, 16s.’ 

Upstairs there were a ‘high bedsteddle,’ the huge 
four-poster with its ‘matt, cord curtaines, vallance, 
feather-bed, two blanketts, and covering’ The 
stock of linen is, ‘nine pair of coarse sheets, five 
pair of fine sheets, one odd sheet, two burying 
towells, seaven table cloths, tenn fine napkins, 
fifteen coarse napkins, seaven towells, five coarse 
table cloths, nine towells, three napkins about 
house ;’ and lastly, ‘three pair of pillow coates,’ 
which we now call ‘cases. The furniture and 
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linen in the best chamber are valued at L.10, 14s. 1d. 
One may remark the small quantity of blankets in 
comparison with the abundant supply of bed-linen. 
Comparing other inventories, I find that a pair of 
blankets is the usual allowance for a bed. 

There were no books in the establishment. I am 
afraid the old gentleman hadn’t even a Bible, for 
I find them mentioned in other inventories, and 
valued pretty highly. There is only one looking- 
glass. ‘There seems to be a sad want of washin 
apparatus for personal cleanliness, but no doubt al 
that was done by the aid of the draw-well and 
bucket. There are no candlesticks, no carpets, hang- 
ings, sofas. But there is plenty of rude comfort 
and provision for eating, drinking, and sleeping ; 
besides the household stuff, which is valued in 
all at L.35, 8s. 7d. 

The farm stock, including live animals, is valued 
at L.277, which, considering the value of money, 
may be considered to be a large and respectable sum. 
Besides all this stock, Finch had ready money 
and debts owing him, which raised his total 
personal estate to about L.345, a sum which we 
may fairly multiply by three to ascertain its 
purchasing power at the present time. 

It is to be observed that Finch did his plough- 

by oxen, having no horses except one 
brood mare. It is only within the last half- 
century that horses have superseded oxen in the 
southern counties. I remember well the teams of 
oxen that drew the old-fashioned wagons, their 
gay trappings, the bells on their yokes, the long 
pole that the wagoner carried, his loud cries, 
the sounding whacks of the goad on the polls of 
the slow lurching beasts. You will notice, too, 
the ‘tenant right,’ the payment for fallows and 
loughings, which still subsists in great force in 
Kent Sussex, and Surrey. Probably it was not so 
hard to live in those days as now, and all classes 
were better off in the way of solid comforts. A 
farm-servant living in the house had L.5, 10s. a 
year. Two shillings a day was then, as now, the 
average wage of an odd man ; but what a different 
power these sums now represent! Strong ale was 
6d. a gallon in those days; mutton was 3d. a 
ery ; beef about 23d.; a pair of good shoes cost 
2s 


Among the charges for Finch’s funeral, is seen 
the sum of 3s. 4d. for ‘ringing ye knell.’ This 
charge for ringing the knell reminds us of the 
custom, once universal, but now falling into disuse, 
of ringing the church bell immediately after the 
death of a parishioner. The writer of this paper, 
who spent his boyhood in this same Tenterden, well 
remembers the quick heavy strokes of the knell, or 
* passing-bell,’ as it was called by the towns-folk, 
as it clanged out from the grand old church tower, 
and how the gossips would come out of the back- 
doors, and loudly speculate as to the death which 
had just happened. Of course all the sicknesses in 
the parish were well known to the gossips, and 
eager surmises would be exchanged as to whether it 
were ‘old Master Bourner or Miss Wicken’ who had 
then _ to join the majority ; to be set at rest 
probably as the big bell ceased, and the little bell 
tanged out one, two, or three strokes, according as 
the death were of child, woman, or man. The 
heavy charge for ringing the knell, 3s. 4d., com- 

with fourpence paid for ‘toulling’ at the 
uneral, is no doubt in consideration of the urgency 
of tlre call for the services of the clerk, who might 


a at any hour to ring the passing- 
ell. 

Now the whole cost of the funeral of John Finch, 
a well-to-do yeoman, was the sum of one pound six 
shillings ; and yet, no doubt, everything was done 
decently and in order, and a goodly muster of kins- 
folk and friends followed him to the grave ; for 
the expenses include ‘ eight shillings for sixty-five 
quarts of beer for ye funeral of John Finch. 

In the summary of expenses incurred during 
sickness, there is an extra charge for candles, 
which may remind us of the primitive hours 
kept by these Kentish yeomen. to burn candles 
in an ordinary way, would have been deemed 
a wicked waste. Lewis, writing of the Kentish 
farmers in 1723—of the eastern division cer- 
tainly, but the same customs prevailed through 
the whole county—says: ‘They commonly make 
what they call two yokes a day; %.¢, their serv- 
ants and horses go to plough at six o’clock in 
the morning, when they can see to do so, and 
return home at ten; they go out again at two 
in the afternoon, and leave off at six. At 
both these times of coming out of the field it 
is usual for the servants to eat a bit of bread 
and cheese ’—that is, as a snack, or anticipation of 
the regular dinner and supper—‘and drink a 
draught of beer, which they call a drinking, and 
from which has risen the observation of Kentish 
men eating five meals a day. Now, I think that 
the ‘four-hour glass’ which formed part of John 
Finch’s kitchen furniture had something to do with 
this arrangement of the working hours. It would 
be turned when the goodman and his hinds went 
out to their work. As its sands ran out, the good- 
wife would see at a glance when to set out the 
board for the mid-day meal; and turned once 
more, its wasting grains would give the signal of 
departure to the renewed labour of the day. It 
would announce the supper-time too, but would 
hardly be turned a fourth time, unless, perhaps, 
when they made merry, sitting long at Supper, and 
drinking hard of good ale, by the light of the 
flickering fire. 

At Christmas-time, householders of the nine- 
teenth century may look with incredulous 
amazement at a butcher’s bill of the seventeenth 
century. In the bill for the Christmas joints of 
John Payne, yeoman, about 1668, we find that 
a hundred and forty pounds of beef used on 
the occasion, cost L.1, 7s. 8d. Let us hope that in 
these hard times we may all dine as well next 
Christmas as did the old-fashioned yeoman of 
Kent. 


AN EPITAPH. 


*I wit be rich!’ I said, 

And, I am poor ; 
*I will be great !’ 

And, I am least of all ; 
‘When I am old!’ said I, 

And, I am dead ; 
*I will be loved !” 

And, I am clean forgot ; 
*I will be wise !’ 

This one truth have I learned : 
That death alone was certain in my life. 
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